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FOREIGN  NET»S  ON  CITRUS  FRUIT 


THE  135.7  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  CITRUS  FRUIT 

New  Zealand  is  capable  of  producing  commercially  practically  all 
citrus  fruits  "but  the  difficulty  of  transport  and  marketing,  together  with 
the  competition  of  fruit  from  California,  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
has  discouraged  production  on  a  large  scale  in  spite  of  a  protective  tariff, 
according  to  a  report  from  Vice  Consul  M.  I.  Mays  at  Wellington.    The  gen- 
eral tariff  on  citrus  fruit  is  two  cents  per  pound.    Under  the  British 
preferential,  citrus  fruit,  except  lemons,  from  British  possessions  is  ad- 
mitted free.    Lemons  from  all  cources  are  dutiable  at  two  cents  per  pound. 

The  prohibition  on  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains,  etc.,  from  the  pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  was  removed  by 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  on  September  18.     During  the  two  years  in 
which  the  embargo  was  in  force,  California  shippers  lost  much  of  the  market 
to  Australian  and  Italian  exporters  of  oranges  °*nd  lemons.     A  limited  sup- 
ply of  American  citrus  fruit  is  stated  to  have  arrived  steadily  through 
Australia,  however,  during  the  period  of  the  embargo.     The  practice,  ac- 
cording to  Vice  Consul  Mays,  r,as  to  import  into  Australia,  re-wrap  and  re- 
pack in  the  Australian  case,  and  re-export  to  New  Zealand  under  Australian 
brands.     The  prices  received  for  the  superior  quality  fruit  in  New  Zealand 
is  supposed  to  have  more  than  paid  for  the  extra  expense  involved. 

Local  citrus  fruit 

New  Zealand  citrus  f raits  lack  keeping  and  handling  qualities.  The 
peel  is  usually  very  thick,  excessively  so  in  the  lemon,  and  the  pulp  fib- 
rous, with  but  a  small  proportion  of  juice  to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Iso- 
lated attempts  to  improve  the  products  have  been  made,  but  the  producers 
apparently  prefer  to  look  to  a  higher  tariff  to  force  purchase  of  an  in- 
ferior article  rather  than  to  make  the  effort  toward  organized  improvement. 
There  is  only  one  center  of  production  in  the  Dominion,  around  Auckland, 
though  in  favorable  situations  citrus  fruits  might  be  grown  as  far  south 
as  Wellington.    Nelson  in  the  South  Island  is  noted  for  private  plantations 
of  a  few  trees  each.     In  addition  to  being  inferior  in  quality,  New  Zealand 
citrus  fruit  suffers  in  competition  with  the  Australian  and  Californian 
product  on  account  of  poor  transportation  and  marketing  facilities  and  lack 
of  organization  among  the  growers. 

Australian  end  Pacific  Islands'  oranges  compete  with  American  fruit 

As  the  Australian  product  has  not  yet  reached  the  standard  of  that 
from  California,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  position  of  the  American 
orange  is  at  present  secure  in  New  Zealand,  states  Vice  Consul  Mays.  In- 
creasing competition  may  be  expected  from  Australia,  however,  as  production 
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and  technique  develop.    There  seems  to  be  room,  however,  for  both  countries 
in  the  market  since  the  peak  -production  season  in  Australia  is  opposite  to 
th-t  of  California.    The  market  preferences  among  buyers  in  the  retail  shops 
for  Island,  Australian  and  American  -oroducts,  makes  it  necessary  that  each 
merch~nt  keep  a  certain  -nrouortion  of  each  type. 

""hen  the  embargo  on  American  fruit  was  first  established,  sone  re- 
tailers saved  their  American  wrappers,  secured  Australian  oranges  of  the 
sane  type,  wrapped  a  few  in  the  pile,  and  sold  them  at  from  6^  to  12^  higher 
tier  dozen  as  "reserve  stock  Americans"  .    The  general  public  readily  paid  the 
higher  price  for  the  "branded"  article  until  the  practice  V7as  discovered  by 
the  wholesalers.    The  Kew  Zealand  buyer  is  not  particular  about  receiving 
his  orange  in  the  "original  r>aper"  and  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  if 
the  fruit  were  skin  branded,  according  to  Vice  Consul  Llays.     In  fact,  o^'ing 
to  the  practice  referred  to  above,  he  would  probably  consider  the  skin- 
branded  fruit  more  authentic. 

racific  Islands'  o ranees 

The  second  class  of  cormetitive  fruit  is  the  so-called  Island  orange, 
coming  from  various  Pacific  islands,  principally  Aitutaki,  Rarotonga  and 
Tahiti.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  little  expense  is  incurred  in  putting  then 
on  the  market  these  oranges  meet  the  demand  for  cheap  fruit  for  the  general 
public,  although  the  difference  in  price  between  them  and  the  Australian- 
Cslifornian  product  is  only  about  25^  a  dozen.     The  Pacific  Island  orange 
is  pale  yellow  in  color  with  a  tough,  thin  skin,  little  white  fibre,  some- 
what seedy  or  with  seeds  as  large  as  a  grain  of  corn.     It  is  extremely 
juicy  but  lacking  in  flavor.     Shis  fruit  sells  at  retail  from  35^  per  cozen 
for  216' s  to  S5lJ  for  144 1  s  and  better.    ITavels  and  valencias  bring  from  12 
to  30^  per  dozen  higher,  100' s  being  triced  at  $1.25  ->er  dozen.    Very  small 
300' s  in  the  island  class  can  be  secured  at  2^  each  and  are  very  popular 
with  the  children. 

Orange  picking  in  the  Pacific  Island  sources  is  usually  done  by 
knocking  the  fruit  from  the  tree  or  shaking  it  violently.    The  green  and 
ripe  oranges  not  visibly  bruised  are  dumped  into  open  cases,  which  are 
stacked  in  lighters  for  delivery  to  ship  side  with  the  spray  liberally  dis- 
tributed over  the  fruit  in  case  of  bad  weather.    I'io  particular  care  is 
t?ken  on  the  ship's  ter  day  voyage,  and  the  fruit  often  arrives  in  very  un- 
sightly condition  but  fairly  sound. 

The  demand  for  lemons 

There  is  no  Question  as  to  the  strong  position  of  the  Californian 
lemon  in  the  Hew  Zealand  market,  states  vice  Consul  Mays.    TThen  the  embargo 
against  American  fruit  w.?s  first  established  a  hasty  buying  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  lemons  led  to  heavy  losses.    Most  of  the  first  shipments  had  to  be 
dumped  overboard,  not  more  than  25  ^er  cent  reaching  the  market.    '.Then  the 
Surone an  merchants  realized  that  the  embargo  was  not  merely  a  temporary 
condition  to  be  met  by  overstocks  their  product  began  arriving  in  fair 
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shape,  "but  very  indifferently  graded.    However,  Italian  lemons  have  not 
proven  reliable,  and  shipments  were  infrequent.    As  soon  as  word  of  the  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo  was  received,  the  Italians  lost  the  market  overnight.  Two 
thousand  cases  of  California  lemons  were  received  on  the  first  steamer  after 
the  embargo  lifted,  and  present  indications  point  to  a  good  year.    There  is 
practically  no  demand  except  for  American  lemons.    Dealers  are  therefore 
having  some  difficulty  in  moving  stocks  of  the  European  product.     These  are 
being  cleared  at  30^  per  dozen,  customer's  choice,  to  make  room  for  Cali- 
fornia lemons.    The  preference  seems  to  be  for  216' s.     The  lemon  is  much 
more  popular  for  culinary  purposes  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  United  States. 
Lemon  drinks  are  the  most  popular  bottled  beverages  during  the  summer. 


CITRUS  FRUIT:     Imports  into  Hew  Zealand,  1921  -  1925 


Designation  and  country 

;  1921 

1  1922 

;  1923 

I  1924 

1  1925 

iioxes 

_ 

— ii  

iioxe  s 

iiM.iUsb!  a/ 

:  8,819 

8 , 843 

i — .      C  A  A 

:     9 ,544 

:  10,451 

:  48 

I  4,467 

:  4,042 

:  5,694 

:  2,417 

.  3,973 

Tt^lv 

90 

.  73 

61  7 

703 

6  74.1 

6 

27 

:  13,377 

.  12,958 

:  15,355 

:  13,577 

:  15,789 

ORANGES :  aj 

15,326 

17,433 

:  16,612 

:  18,764 

43,785 

!  31,774 

■  32,287 

:  36,545 

71,630 

4,796 

4,164 

,  1,208 

:  634 

3,239 

Italy   

:  31 

138 

1,718 

8 

2 

1 

63,915 

53,376 

50 , 140 

56,081 

76,583 

Pounds 

I  ounds 

Pounds 

:    I- ounds 

Pounds 

MANDARINS  AND  GRAPEFRUIT:  , 

69,055 

42,044 

40,137 

56 

1,248,295 

1,327,269 

1,007,177 

1,635,728 

109,955 

192,480. 

167,490: 

215,266 

10.300 

Total    : 

y  ■ 

1,427,306 

1,561,793: 

1,214,804. 

1,912,350 

Source:     Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  Trade  and  Snipping  of  New  Zealand, 
a/  Figures  for  oranges  have  been  converted  to  boxes  of  70  pounds  and  lemons 
to  boxes  of  74  pounds,  each  net  weight,    b/  Included  in  "other  fresh  fruit". 
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